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The Glossary gives the words occurring in the 
text, except pronouns and the forms found in the 
paradigms of inflection, pp. 221-238. The ety- 
mology is either given here briefly or reference is 
made to the line in the body of the book where 
the form is discussed more fully. The following 
words have been omitted from the Glossary : baisier 
(baisast, 826), bandon, 852, barnage, 206, 219, 804, 
barnet, 820, 829, ber, 814, 858, 864, hui, 804, 
hens, 114, membrer (membret, impera., 234), mi 
(enmi is given, but not parmi, 102), on, 846, 850. 

The text itself shows a number of readings 
different from those of Koschwitz," but in a work 
of this kind textual criticism has no place and 
may be left out of consideration. 

Appended is a brief bibliography of works rela- 
ting to the ' Karlsreise.' 

Nils Flaten. 
St. OlafOoUege. 



VOLTAIRE. 

Shakespeare and Voltaire. By Thomas E. Louns- 

buby, L.H.D., LL.D. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

New York, 1902. 

This book is Professor Lounsbury's second in 
the series of Shakespearean Wars. In the first, 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, he showed that 
Shakespeare's rejection of the unities was deliberate, 
and not the result of ignorance; in the present 
work he treats of the conflict to which this disregard 
of Classic principles gave rise in the eighteenth 
century. This conflict was especially brisk in 
France, and the head and front of the opposition 
was Voltaire. 

The book is timely. We know that Voltaire 
once wrote a letter to the Academy on the subject 
of Shakespeare, and that he referred to him as a 
drunken savage. But no one before Professor 
Lounsbury, I think, has collected the various 
remarks of Voltaire on the subject, or traced the 
growth of his hatred through fifty years. 

The plan of the book is chronological. It begins 
with Voltaire's visit to England in 1626, when he 
learned English, and saw Shakespeare on the stage. 

* Kark des Orossen Beise naeh Jerusalem und OomtarUi- 
napel, herausgegeben von Dr. B. Koschwitz, m. Auflage, 
1895. 



How many plays he saw we do not know, but it 
seems certain that Hamlet and Julius Ccesar at 
least were among the number. Besides these he 
knew Othello and Macbeth, as Zaire and Mahomet 
subsequently proved, and he cites single scenes 
from Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, Borneo and 
Juliet, Richard II, Richard III, Henry IV, Henry 
V, and Troilus and Cressida. That he knew these 
very imperfectly is certain ; that he knew anything 
whatever about the others is very doubtful ; and 
no word that he ever wrote refers to Shakespeare 
as an author of comedies. 

Voltaire's first impression on seeing Shake- 
speare's plays was that he had discovered a treasure, 
and he paid the great dramatist the sincere com- 
pliment of imitation. Professor Lounsbury draws 
damaging parallels between Othello and Zaire, 
between Julius Gasar and La Mori de Char, 
Macbeth and Mahomet, Hamlet and Skairamis. 
In the prefaces of which Voltaire was so prodigal 
he neglected to give the sources of his inspiration, 
save in La Mart de Cisar, which was professedly 
in the English taste as Voltaire conceived that 
taste to be, and in which he was more British than 
the British. In time his unacknowledged pilfer- 
ings drew upon him a brisk fire from across the 
Channel, and presently he found himself exposed 
to a flank attack in his own country. In 1746 
appeared La Place's translation of five of Shake- 
speare's plays, followed later by five others. And 
to these was added a preface in which half-hearted 
condemnation of the English author was mingled 
with enthusiastic praise. 

This was more than Voltaire was prepared for. 
He himself had patronized Shakespeare, but with 
a distinct sense of that author's shortcomings. 
But when it came to the point of his being read 
and approved of in France, this was another 
matter. To quote Professor Lounsbury : 

" From the outset Shakespeare had been in his 
eyes an inspired barbarian. As time moved on, 
he came to forget the adjective and remembered 
only the noun." 

From this time until his death in 1778 Voltaire 
never desisted from the struggle in behalf of the 
honor, not to say of the preservation, of the classic 
French drama. He was never silent on the sub- 
ject for long at a time, and toward the end of his 
life his remonstrance rises to a senile shriek. In 
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his letters, in his prefaces, in his Commentary on 
Corneille, in his Philosophic Dictionary, he piles 
abuse on him whom he now calls Gilles — the 
clown. His tragedies are heaps of incredible 
stories, monstrous farces. His breaches of good 
taste would be tolerated nowhere save in the dark 
ages of an uncivilized country. And the author 
himself is a drunken savage. 

The climax was reached in 1776, when Le 
Tourneur published translations of certain of the 
plays, with a preface in which he stated that 
hitherto Shakespeare had been known in France 
only in ridiculous travesties. Now, since Voltaire 
held himself to be the medium through which a 
knowledge of the Englishman had filtered into 
France, he took the reference to be sufficiently 
obvious ; or, on the other hand, if this did not 
refer to him, so much the worse. In that case he 
was ignored, as Le Tourneur did not so much as 
mention him in a preface of one hundred and 
forty pages. 

Voltaire's rage was unbounded. He at once set 
about the composition of a letter to the Academy, 
in which Shakespeare should be revealed in all 
his baseness. Voltaire's idea of giving a fair 
presentation of his author was to select those 
passages which are offensive to a sense of delicacy, 
and to render these in all their coarseness ; leaving 
the impression that such was the general tone of 
Shakespeare. The letter was read before the 
Academy on the day of St. Louis, and it did 
not have the warmest reception — not so warm as 
D'Alembert was able to make its author believe. 
This was in 1776 ; less than two years later the 
old warrior was in his grave, but he maintained 
hostilities to the end, and died still trying to lay 
the implacable ghost from across the Channel. 

The first merit of Professor Lounsbury is to 
have brought together the various criticisms of 
Shakespeare that Voltaire made at various times 
and places. His second is to have pointed out the 
shallowness of Voltaire's knowledge on his subject, 
and the utter falsity, usually intentional, of his 
statements. Voltaire has an audacity which im- 
poses on the unwary, and it is only by bringing 
him to book on his assertions that we can get at 
the real truth. This Professor Lounsbury has 
done again and again by putting side by side the 
facts and Voltaire's perversion of them. Another 



valuable addition to the history of the conflict is 
the citation of writers on the English side ; certain 
of these, like Horace Walpole, are of abiding 
importance, but most of them have sunk out of 
sight to-day, and are known not even by name. 

Above all, Professor Lounsbury is an impartial 
judge — a most difficult position to maintain under 
the exasperation of Voltaire's constant mendacity. 
While never hesitating to point out the devious- 
ness of the ways by which Voltaire achieved his 
purpose, in the end he makes honorable amends to 
the sincerity of the Frenchman's belief in regard 
to Shakespeare, and the consistency of his attitude. 
In Voltaire's eyes Shakespeare was a savage, and 
his adoption in France meant the unspeakable 
degradation of the beautiful drama of Corneille 
and Sacine. 

Wawek T. Peibob. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

A Practical Treatise on French Modal Auxiliaries 

considered in their relation to grammar and 

idioms; with exercises in reading, composition 

and conversation by Alfked Hennequin, 

Ph. D. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 1899. 

In their explanations of the French auxiliary 

verbs of mode, the majority — I may say all — of 

the grammars published in this country leave 

much to be supplied by the teacher. By far the 

most complete exposition of the subject is that of 

Dr. Hennequin in the book in question. 

The author devotes one chapter to each of the 
auxiliaries devoir, fallow, pouvoir, savoir and 
vouloir, in the order named. Every possible 
meaning of each verb is illustrated by French 
sentences, the English equivalents of which are 
given in parallel columns. The illustrative ex- 
amples are followed by a passage of about a dozen 
lines of French for reading ; by a passage of about 
equal length for French composition ; and by an 
excellent exercise for conversation, which consists 
of questions, in French, and answers, likewise in 
French but with the modal auxiliary to be 
supplied by the student. Each chapter is divided 
into sections showing the various meanings of the 
auxiliary. 
The divisions of the chapter on devoir are 



